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IntroduGt.1 0^ 

An essential quality for an organization is a built in 
self -renewing capacity to enable it to adapt to changing 
internal demands and to changes occurring within society as 
a whole (Ratsoy,1984). This ability is essential for an 
r^^^iiJS^f because of continually expanding social 
responsibilities placed on education by society, and the 
demands this places on graduates for new knowledge and 
skills. However, Education faculties may be poorly 

with change (Wideen, 1984) , partly because 
5 ineJ^ia in the decision making process and partly because 
of the lack of research data upon which to base decisions 
for innovation. Under these circumstances the problem of 
devising an effective model for training teachers for our 
present society remains a difficult challenge for teacher 
educators who must respond by research of critical problems 
i? ?S iS" of teachers. One critical problem is 
blend ng the theoretical and practical components r a task 
that has been so poorly accomplished as to cause Education 
faculties to be scorned as insufficiently intellectual by 
academics and insufficiently practical by teachers. 
According to the most recent surveys, the preference of 
teachers and trainees is to devote more time to field 
experiences (Fotiu, 1986; Greene, Miklos & Conklin, 1987) 
even though not all researchers a«ree that more time 
JSS^?*'®*!^®*?!' (Clifton & Covert, 1977; Covert, 

1886). Despite a lack of research support for the value of 
f--«l!f^«J®?*'®i internship remains a topic of considerable 
l«o«resL and is frequently recommended as a means of 
Jqfff'i"! teacher education (Creek & Vollmer, 

i?®J\5ff^',.^''®"*'^*' Maltby. Partridge, Straub & 
?i« 1985). One innovation which addresses 

the problem of combining the theoretical and practical 
components proposes alternating periods of theoretical input 
and practical experience, and places considerable importance 
on the role of personal reflection by the student, as the 
integrating element (Russell, 1984; Schon, 1982), An 
example of this strategy is the Praxis Model (Vayro,1986) 
which alternates action, through school experiences of 
approximately four weeks duration, and reflection on this 
experience during time spent in lectures and seminars 

Another consistent topic of concern in the literature and 
""f^f^rs of graduates of teacher education programs has 
been the failure of these programs to prepare students for 

""r*''f^4^iJ^«» assocUited with classroom 
management (Dentott, Tsai, & Chovrette, 1985; Fotiu, 1986: 
Lasley, 1985; Minier, 1986). Brophy (1984) identifies 
-classroom management as the single moat successful example 
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of resoach in to teaching so it is rather surprising that it 
continue^s to be poorly presented. Not only is the topic 
well explored but the critical strategies are identified and 
well defined. Classroom management, then 9 serves as an 
example of the problems encoiintered in developing change in 
teacher education programs due, not to lack of research, but 
to institutional inertia. 

An issue related to classroom management is the 
different ways students within different levels of teaching 
think of their responsibilities. A report dealing with 
interaction in the classroom (Morton, 1987) indicated that 
students training for the elementary grades placed a 
dcMRiinant emphasis on pupil related decisions while students 
training for the secondary level were more oriented to 
content. This report may have relevance to the concern over 
classroom management among many Junior Bigh School teachers, 
and concerns among many teacher educators of differences 
they find in the altitudes to teaching, between elementary 
and secondary trainees. These findings may imply a need to 
accommodate to these differences by devising slightly 
different training programs for elementary and secondary 
trainees . 

Recommendations for substantial changes in teacher 
education are by no means a recent phenomenon. Twenty years 
ago Andrews (1967) identified structural and organisational 
cdiamges.he felt necessary to produce quality teachers for 
the eighties including proposals for a differentiated 
staffing arrangement, as exists in other professions, and a 
one-year post -baccalaureate internship. Similar 
recommendations were made ut a recent conference on the 
problems of professional preparation and professional 
development of teachers (Newton, 1986). The conference 
report identified the need for teacher education to be 
viewed not only as pre-service training but as continuing 
education lasting throughout the teachers' career. The lack 
of continuing education is regarded by Taylor (1981) as a 
neglected aspect of the professional, development of 
teachers. Sedlak (1987) suggests that the existing career 
structure for teachers is dysfunctional in the face of 
changing social conditions and recommends a substantial 
internship period and differentiated staffing as necessary 
changes for the teaching profession. It seems clear that 
.among critics of current policies for teacher education 
there is a significant body of opinion advocating 
internship ^s a means of developing better teachers and 
differentiated staffing as a means of retaining these 
teachers in the classroom. 

Devising an effective model for the professional 
preparation of teachers remains an elusive goal. Even 
programs which once seemed ideal need to be modified in the 
light of social and educational change. Such modification, 
to be worthwhile^ must be based on both a clear 
understandiing of present goals and needs and a valid 
assessment of current programs. The concern of the present 
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study was to examine the relative worth of the various 
components of the teacher education program offered to 
graduates of the University of Manitoba for the years 1978 
and 1984. 

Ideally, the success of a teacher education program 
should be measured by the teaching ability of its graduates. 
Rating teacher success, however, is an extremely difficult 
undertaking, both for political reasons and because of the 
lack of adequate instrumentation. Therefore we have 
attempted what appeared to be the next best thing which was 
to study teachers' perceptions of the value of the program 
as it relates to their own classroom performemce. Because 
we hypothesized that teachers' assessment of the value of 
various aspects of their training program would change with 
experience, we selected two populations with different years 
of experience since graduation. It was assumed that the 
major role change undergone by student teachers and teachers 
in their first year of service would be likely to interfere 
with the kind of perspective we were seeking so we chose as 
our less experienced group teachers in their second year of 
service. For our "experienced" sub-sample we selected 
people who, though mature and experienced in their 
perspective, would still be sufficiently close to their 
training to bo able to make valid judgments. It was felt 
that the perceptions of these two groups would constitute a 
valuable source of data which would assist us in evaluating 
our present program. 

Sub.lectg; 

The subjects of the survey were graduates of the 
University of Manitoba Faculty of Education for the years 
1978 and 1984 who had completed all their undergraduate 
coursework at the University of Manitoba and were current Ir 
teaching in public schools in Manitoba. Questionnaires were 
distributed to the c<»ibined group totalling 352 teachers. 
From these 166 useable returns were received which 
representing a return rate of almost 44%. 

Instrum«%nt; 

The instrument was a questionnaire designed by the 
authors and consisted of a series of questions eurranged in 
four sections. Section A consisted of personal descriptive 
data. Sections B and C focussed on the opinions of the 
respondents to specific questions regarding the components 
of their programs. Section D dealt with more general or 
global issues related to education. The first draft was 
administered to a group of graduate students in the Faculty 
of Education. The final revised copy was distributed by 
mail to all subjects as identified by the Teacher 
Certification and Records Branch of the Manitoba Department 
of Education. A copy of the instrument is provided in 
Appendix A. 

Responses to the question of program route were 
classified in two separate ways: the first distinguishes 
between those who completed either a Bachelor of Education 



degree (BEd), or took the Certification year after an 
undergraduate degree (AD) or who completed their program by 
including soae additional courses involving Physical 
Education, Music, Home Economics or Industrial Arts (OT) 
The second classification involved assigning graduates to 

***f elementary stream (ELEM) or the secondary stream 
.oiiO) as to their teaching focus, irrespective of whether 
they were in the BEd, AD or OT route. 
Data Analy«i .«^! 

Responses were coded and analysed using the following 

.fj «*f packages of SPSS: Frequencies; "t'tests; Oneway 
with Tukey test. 

Results and Dja cussion 
Freauenn4ftff: 

Characteristics of the sample are represented in Table 1 
Table 1 about here 

J 4 ***** indicate that the sample was relatively evenly 

divided on the factors of age (under or over 29), year of 
graduation ('78/'84), and participation in additional 
University courses. The sample was also evenly divided on 
program route (Bachelor of Education [BEdl or CJertif ication 
year after initial degree [AD] and Certification together 
with a c(»ibined degree or diploma program [OT]); also on 
program stream (elementary [ELEM] or secondary [SEC]). On 
the other hand the data indicate differences in sex 
distribution, with women outnumbering dum by more than two 
to one, and in satisfaction with te:-ching, where the 
overwhelming proportion of both men and women responded that 
they were satisfied or very satisfied with their career in 
the teaching profession. In all but this last question the 
responses would suggest that this sample was representative 
of the general body of teachers. However, the large 
proportion of this sample expressing satisfaction with 
teaching could be interpreted as indicating that the 
respondents to the questionnaire may have constituted a 
biased sample who responded to the questionnaire because of 
their overall satisfaction with teaching as a career. 

Section B of tho questionnaire asked respondents to rate 
f** Po^nt scale) specific aspects of the program 
identified as of concern to many teacher educators. These 
data are reported in Table 2. 

Table 2 about here 

The two items referring to academic course- content have 
the highest means (3.6), reflecting a somwhat positive 
level of satisfaction with this aspect of the program. 
Responses to questions about the theoretical course content 
varied from means of 3.0, (adequate) for two items relating 
to instructional sequences and child development, to means 
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f.!i''+>,^"Ju'*^^?f*^''^ * somewhat poor level of satisfaction 
maLi^L!?'^^^*?"" relating to leaaon planning, classroom 
management and classroom organization. 

J?® ratings of the academic course content 
With those of the theoretical course content indicates a 
^of5®^ °^ satisfaction vith the academic courses. The 

academic courses rated positive whereas the ratings for the 
ne2f??^l*'"*i ^'^"f!? content was either adequate or slightly 
J^f ^? particular the ratings wore especially low for 

•''i relating to adequacy of the program to prepare 
organisation classroom management and classroom 

Summary of data from Section B: The data on 
satisfaction with course content indicate a generally 
favourable attitude toward academic course content and a 
somewhat unfavourable attitude toward professional course 
conxent, with xhe areaar school organization and classroom 
management identified as especially unsatisfactory. 

Section C of the questionnaire focussed on key 
F«^S??rT?+°* J**^ teacher education program as specified in 
s«??iJLj4 5=^®^ respondents to rate these by 

+J f V^*** *^ adequacy with which they contributed 

to their development as a teacher (Scale 3), the amount of 
time spent on the component (Scale 2), and the sequencing of 
the component (Scale 1). The means for the ratings on the 
three scales are reported in Table 3. 

Table 3 about here 

oon.™® means for Scale 3 indicate negative reactions to the. 
components School Organization and Social Foundations of 

r^^J^r to Academic courses. Education 

Electives, Psychology of Learning and Instruction. 
Currxouxum and Instruction, Seminar and School Experience. 
T^LmZ iJ^'S reactions to Micro-teaching and Student 
Teaching. Satisfaction levels with respect to time spent in 
the program (Scale 2) confirm trends evident in Scale 3. 

Ji*"**® ***** respondents would prefer more time be 
aevoted to those components relating to the practical 
eS^^T^ teaching (Student Teaching, Seminar and School 
tSS Curriculum and Instruction and Micro-teaching) . 

if indicated a preference for less time in Social 
Foundations of Education and marginally less time in 
Academic courses and School Organization. 

Interpretation of the data on sequencing of the program 
?n"?S««??J conf irms the previous trend. The trend was 

to identify the practical components, together with 
Education Electives and Curriculum and Instruction as being 
S^^i^^f ^Vt* program. Taken together, the datS 
;J?i;v f 1 and Scale 2 indicate that respondents 

think more time should be devoted to the practical 
components and that these should be offered earlier in the 
proeram. 



In addition to the comparison of the individual items from 
each of the three scales of Section C, the items of Scale 3 
were grouped to create three categories of courses in the 
training program. These categories are identified as 
follows: 

(1) academic component (item CI), 

(2) theoretical component (items C2+C3-t-C4-l-C6-l-C6 ) 

(3) practical component (items C7+C8+C9). 

The means for satisfaction with these three components are 
reported in Table 4. 

Table 4 about here 

These data indicate a variation in satisfaction levels 
from a rating of "adequate" for the theoretical ccnnponents 
through ••positive" for the academic components to "very 
positive •• for the practdcum components. Although there is 
some variation in the ratings of the various items that make 
up the theoretical component no item in this component was 
rated as favourably as the lowest rating reported for the - 
practical component. There appears to be a clear preference 
by the respondents for the practical aspects of their 
training program which they viewed very favourably compared 
to the theoretical aspects, which they rated as merely 
adequate. 

Summaxry of data from Section C: In summary the data 
from Section C provide rather strong evidence iihat the 
respondents were very satisfied with the practical 
components of the program, wanted more time devoted to these 
components and wanted these componen*ks introduced earlier in 
the program. In contrast there was evidence to suggest that 
the respondents were not well satisfied with the 
contributions of the component's Social Foundations of 
Education and School Organisation, they further felt that 
less time should be spent on these components. 

Section D asked a set of questions referring t-o specific 
issues involved with the teaching profession and teacher 
education in general. The first question asked respondents 
whether their perceptions since graduation had changed 
regarding what was important to know as a teacher. The mean 
of 2.6 (on a 3 point scale) indicates a strongly affirmative 
response. This item may imply that this sample of- teachers 
have come to the conclusion, as a result of their teaching 
experience^ that more emphasis should be given in a teacher 
education program to practical issues. 

The second question asked whether teachers favoured the 
inclusion of a one year internship as part of a professional 
training program leading to certification. The mean of 2.5 
(on a 3 point scale) indicates generally strong support for 
this suggestion. This response may not be unexpected given 
the strong suppoart for more practical aspects of the program 
from this particular sample of teachers « A related question 
(item 3) asked for a response to a proposal requiring 
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response to this suggStion ofl TfVfl';''? "^^^ 
suggestion was viewed in a ^ '^^ indicates that this 

sample of practicing teacSers^ "^ negative fashion by this 

theiJ"?e?ch?ig°jMli^nt'the'^ T^?''^^ ^--^'-^ -*te 
compared to fcheJr pJeLn^ aMli?v ^^t?'^'^"' training program 
(on a 5 point scale wf™ ?! ?'^- ^® of 3.6 and 4 4 

felt they weJe reasonlblf^oi'^^i'^ indicate that the a^pi; 
training and haS SecoSe even TJ^* '^"^ °' thoi/ 

graduation. When ask«rf J « ? Sf**®"^ teachers since 
contributed »oSrto JSei^ oio^**^ I'**'*^" had 
graduation the resoonS^i?.^ ^ teachers since 
experience. wrtS viSuaJlv n^"" °^«2*«i«in« endorsement to 
further university JJlSsil »«K>ort for the role of 

length of their prograiiTtSESf I'yeilk ^^^f^''''' 
item on which their opinions w«r/«l f ' ^ L^^'^^^ 
question asked respondents J?*f*^' ^« 

their teacher education **f overall reaction to 

(6 0) for thisl2:2i':S ?Sf^:?ef tSit^'^f "^^-^^ Of 2 S . 
?ll|*tly negative view of S-f^ ^'^^^ aample held a 

education program 2'?hf aS:ij,?r3^S- J^^^^ t-cher . 



Aaalygis of v^rinnrfr- 
differ:;^:: ^n?ti1u5e"aS:S'?i -'^"^^^ 

graduates who had tSen ^rfh«f^ various categories of . 
of Manitoba. An an^ysis of v«if/''°^'''*" University 
moans for the ma Jo? groups fr?^^''^ carried out on the 

Bachelor of Educi?Lf progr^S ?SLr'TS''' ""^^ '^^^^ 
degree program (AD) anrt (BEd), the one year after 

(OT). The d^a frl iheae aS?'^''*^^^ combined routes 

-satisfaction witj vL^ous a^eSr^of '^i^T'"^ *° 
reported in Table 5, aspects of their program are 

Table 5 about hero 

carrI:S"LJ":^ ?SosrvaSiSif ^ comparison of means was 
levels of proEabimy "JSeie d«ti^ reported significant 

iixy. These data are reported in Table 6. 

Table 6 about here 

the SS*i»d'S? groups to"?he'acaf of 
was more f ovourable thL ^J^fi" SSr*^* °* *h« program 

and OT groups viewed XSde2S« ^1 ^^"^ Both the7j> 

(itemBl) and Academic c^^Sen^(Sr's?:fr?^'^°^^ 
favourably than the BEd grouo Smi^ +*. 

«.a group while the AD group only viewed 
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the variable Academic courses: subject area (iters B2), more 
favourably than the BEd group. As can be seen from the 
means J^e significant difference is due not to a negative 
attitude by the BEd group but rather to a generally very 
favourable attitude by those in the AD and OT groups towards 
the academic aspects of their program. 

*u ®y the BEd group were more favourably disposed 

than the AD group to the following items from Scale 3 of 
oectlon C of the questionnaire: Education elect ives (C2). 
Curriculum and instruction (C6), and Student teaching (C8) 
As can be seen from i;he means, the significant difference is 
due not to a negative attitude by the AD group but rather to 
a generally very favourable attitude by those in the BEd 
group. The mean scores indicate attitudes that range from 
neutral to slightly favourable for all items except Student 
leaching where both groups produced very high means, 
indicating a strong positive attitude to this practical 
component of the program. The mean of 4.7 (5) for the BEd 
group indicates an extremely high positive attitude to 
Student Teaching, with only ten respondents (7%) giving a 
rating of three or lower on the five point scale. 

Attitudes to time spent in the program (Scale 2) and the 
sequencing of courses in the program (Scale 1) provide 
significant differences on four variables. The data for the 

if* ?^ J[®f}"*S® th®»® variables are 

reported in Table 7 and Table 8 respectively. 

Table 7 & 8 about here 

KatiW for the time spent in Education Electives of the 
ZZ froup were significantly more favourable than those of 
the AD group. The relatively high mean for the BEd group 
suggests that the source of the difference between the two 
groups is a desire by the BEd group for more time to be 
spent on. elective courses. For Scale 2 a composite score 
(Time) was derived by adding all items. The result 
Z? * favourable attitude by the BEd group than 

the AD group toward the amount of time spent in the program. 

4 f^?**^***^® *° sequencing of courses in the program 
a significant difference between the BEd and AD groups was 
to be found on two items. The BEd group produced a mean • 
indicating a neutral response to the positioning of Social 
Foundations of Education (C3), whereas the AD group produced 
a very low mean (1.08), indicating a strong desire for this 
component to be of fered earlier in the program. For the 
.Curriculum and Instruction (C6) component the means for both 
groups were low, but that of the BEd group was especially 

2!f ^»^i«at}»« « strong desire for this component to be 
offered earlier in the program. 

Summary of data from the analysis of variance: These 
ni"? important differences between the attitudes of 

the BEd and AD groups toward several components of the 
teacher education program. These differences may be 
interpreted as Indicating a stronger level of satisfaction 
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for the more practical aspects of the program by the BEd 
group and a much greater satisfaction level by the AD group 
toward the academic components. 

Analyses ua^n^ "t" teats : 

^l?*?*"! pattern of program undertaken by respondents 
w.re classified first according to the route taken (BEd, AD, 
^-1/ and second whether they were training to teach in the 
elementary school (ELEM) or the secondary school (SEC) 
Data on the comparison of the means for the elementary and 
secondary streams are reported in Table 9. 

Table 9 about here 



Very significant differences (p<.001) were found between 
the elementary group aad the secondary group on three 
variables (Bl, B2, CI) relating to the academic aspects of 
the program. For each of these variables the secondary 
group expressed greater satisfaction with the academic 
aspects of the program than did the elementary group. With 
respect to the amount of time devoted to academic courses 
the elementary group expressed a rather strong preference 
for less time, whereas the secondary group were slightly in 
favour of more time for this aspect of the program. 

A very significant difference (p<.001) between the 
groups existed on the issue of the sequencing of the 
Curriculum and Instruction courses (C6), with the elementary 
group expressing the opinion they should be offered earlier 
in the program. The same trend is evident in regard to 
School Organization (C4) where the difference between the 
groups is smaller but still significant (p<.05). There is 
?u °t,5 «^f»i*i^ant difference (p<.05) between the groups on 
the Education Electivos component, with the elementary group 
preferring that more time be devoted to this component of 
the program. 

Summary of "t" tests between elementary and secondary 
groups: There is strong support for the notion that the 
elementary and secondary groups have different opinions 
regarding the contribution of the academic aspects of their 
program. Although the oj-lnion of both groups is favourable, 
that of the secondary group is more favourable and they 
would prefer that more time be devoted to this aspect of the 
program. By contrast the results indicate the elementary 
group preferred thtt the Curriculum and Instruction and 
School Organisation components occur earlier in their 
program and that more time be allocated to the Education 
filectives . 

In addition to the comparisons carried out between the 
elementary and secondary groups comparisons were made on 
*5**U^L?""*^ graduation, age, sex and the taking 

of further University studies since graduation. Data on the 
comparison of the means for year of graduation are reported 
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Women expressed more satisfaction than men with 
knowledge of Child Development (B5), the Curriculum and 
Instruction component (06), their present teaching ability 
JToC' ®2r overall assessment of teaching as a career 

(A8). They also preferred that less time be devoted to 
Academic component (CI) and to the Social Foundations of 
Education component (C3). In addition, they preferred that 
the Curriculum and Instruction (C6) and the Student Teaching 
(C8) components be offered earlier in the program. On most 
items the responses of the men were in the same direction as 
the women The exceptions were that the laen were slightly 
dissatisfied with their knowledge of Child Development (B5) 
and the Curriculum and Instruction (C6) components but 
wanted more time devoted to the Academic Component 
Considered together these differences Indicate some 
differences in attitude between men and women, with women 
having very favourable attitudes towards the more practical 
and applied aspects of the program than the men, even though 
the men also rated these aspects as valuable. However, the 
interpretation of the relationship between sex and attitude 
towards the program components is complicated by the factors 

'SJn?'°^«*" program stream (ELEM / 

SEC). To clarify this relationship a further analysis of 
the data was carried out on these factors and i» reported in 
Table 13. 

Table 13 about here 

The most significant finding from this analysis 
clarifies the relationship of sex and program route on 
attitude to Academic Courses. Iitspection of the data 
/SriS*^®" ***** differences are determined by program stream 
(ELEM / SEC) rather than sex, with the secondary students 
more favourable in each of the four comparison groups. 
Comparison of male - female differences reveal that in three 
ot the four comparison groups females are actually more 
favourable then their male counterparts, and that .in the one 
grouping where the differences are reversed (SEC / AD) the 
rating by the female goup is actually the second highest 
rating awarded. 

A second finding of significance relates to the attitude 
Curriculum and Instruction component, where the 
difference is based on sex, with the females significantly 
more favourable to this component than the males. Of the 
four possible comparison groups it is only for the SEC / BEd 
group where the score for the males exceeds that of the 
females, A comparison of attitudes for the males and 
females in the ELEM stream reveals that scores for females 
exceed, or are equal to that of the males for every one of 
the comparisons. The differences between the two groups <s 
not so evident for the SBC stream where in the AD route the 
scores for females exceed those of the males six to three, 
but where for the BEd route the scores for males exceed 
those of females by the same score. Among i;he remaining 
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ccfflparisons possible, no trends are evident for the factors 
oi sex, program route or program stream 

2"+ ^V'^^ff coiBparisons of relevance is that of 

the actual ratings for a number of the components. For 

l^wi A V'^J^tt''^'' Foundations of Education and 

School Organization are uniformly low for all subgroups 
reported in Table 13. Of the sixteen means ra?ed?o?'^?hese 
two courses an are below the median with the exception of 
one score which was at the level of the median By 

?fi«S?Jir«n5*'« ^^""^ Practic;i components 

(Seminar and School Experience, Student Teaching. 
Micro-teaching) are uniformly high, with two scores of five, 
and only one score falling below four. The clear indicatioA 
of these comparisons is that the low ratings for some 
theoretical components and the high ratings awarded the 
fuS^ii,« components were not the result of bias by any one 
subgroup, but were a consequence of a quite consistent 
expression of feelings across all subgroups in the study. 
wH«+hS^ carried out on the variable of 

Whether or not the respondent had taken further University 

indicated that there were no aignificait 
differences between the groups on this variable. This 
finding may not be surprising in view of the fact that in 
response to the question regarding what had helped them 
develop as a teacher since graduation, none of the 
"St??b«?l:n'^'"*"'"^ university courses as making a major 
, gH«ffi»ry of data analysts u>t4n«r ^ .he "t" A 

trend emerges indicating aignificant 
differences in the way specific aspects of the program are 
perceived by different subgroups of respondents 

t*^' are evident between subgroups representing 
different patterns of program. For example the SEC group 
and the AD group both express moderate to high levels of 
satisfaction with the academic aspects of the program and 
would favour more time being allocated to this area ftJ 
contrast the ELEM group and the BBd group exp^esHSveS^ 
tifni^r^^ of satisfaction with the practical compo^eSs of 

-?f*" f"? f strong opinion in favour of more time 
being allocated to these components. Similar though smaller 
differences are evident between the male and female 
respondents, with the female group expressing a very 
favourable opinion of the practical components and the 
«Sf5i^ Instruction componeni?. A similar trend is 

evident between the older and 1978 graduates, and the 
fal^Sfh?;^^^?^ graduates, with the former iesponSfng more 
favourably to the academic aspects of the program and the 

ll ltl opinion that more emphasis ba devoted 

xo the practical components. 

A second trend relates to the perception by respondents 
of ^e contribution of different components of the program 
to their^ preparation as teachers. The overall response of 
the sample was to rate the practical components "very 
positive , to rate the academic components "positive," and 
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dl^Tlldl^tl t^Tii^^ components as "adequate". These 
completing their program, graduates do not have a positive 

theoretical components but hSJe a very 
positive opinion of the practical components. 

Conclusinnf? 

obtained from the questionnaire were analysed 
«i«SJ J^*'' of descriptive and statistical techniques which 
?S^Ie significant trends (^e o? 

these trends, with important Implications for teacher 

P^SSi^'^d''?? f titude of the sampjle to the overall 

various cpmpon«ats. Despite the fact that 

the respondents indicated a h±f^ level of satisfaction with 

* teacher and rated themselves as ve^ 

competent teachers, their overall reaction to the pr^am 

ne«ativr?5!p S^^" their prof ession was^^Sly 

«fSu la obiLSS// ^iS* ^ ^^'^^^^ unfavoSrabL 

result was obtained from the means of Section C (Scale 3) of 

sc:ir?oi°?s^ir' ^f^^^ ^'^"•^ • (oS - 6 ^'nt'^ 

scale) for three major cownents of the program, namely 
?$-3^S?''*^S*iv,''°;r"^"'^ (X=4.2), the acad^ir^ipS^nt • 
de;i;ed ^^'^^^''^^r^*"* (X=3.0). These means, 

Kd.^;I+?«5 ; opinions of 155 graduates of the Faculty of 
froSfSi f the University of Manitoba in 1978 and 198? 
nrScifo.? i'^dication of their preference, for the 

practical^aspects of the program «nd their relatively low 
?he scor^f J«r iJ«o"*i<=ai component. Further aSlJjsis of 
^«^?S?f the theoretical component indicated that, in 

particular, respondents were dissatisfied with the Social 

Wr??tei'col:ntf^r"*'^ ^"^^^ OrganiriSoS'^coS^i SJts . 
written comments by respondents suggested these components 
nlll "l«^^t and had little to do with oducatJoS By 

comments generally were complimentary of 
«i .5'2''Ji''"^ components, which several respondents . 

eSSc«?4«r«"^^ c"^r i» the teacher 

education program! Such a negative opinion of the teacher 
education program and of the theoretical com^nen? In 

?Sri^?if';4.^?v,"°* °* course, represent a definitive view of 
the value of the program, nor of the worth of its .various 
components On the other hand, the views expressed do 
for'wS«J« "Jf i» actually perceived by those 

5^^°'*^*"*'^°' ^ff"® "'^fi"' the data relates to 

Sn+fi r??* P«'<=«Ptions held by students in different 

*t Pf?«'?»- For example although most students 
+Si S aspects of the program the students in 

the Bachelor of Education (BEd) and Elementary (ELEM) 
5f5"ff this aspect signlficantlr mora valuable than 

?SEC) LoiS^^"*? <«» Secondary 

fa^ourfwe^?; +S JofJ*^?" BEd / ELEM groups, altSugh 

? 3 1 ?f J^® Academic component wanted less time 
devoted to that component and expressed negative attitudes 
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IZ^li* theoretxcal components, Social Foundations of 

L^^^ff?*^^^''^^"^^**^^"- contrast the AD / SEC 

^ *f<^\ to rating the practical components 
highly also indxcated they valued the contribution of the 
P??M^^i«„«°"r"®?*'' '"^^ favourable than the BEd / 

lif^^*^!?^'' *x components such as the Social 

Foundations of Education and School Organization. These 
findings suggest the possibility that the two groups 
-represent two distinct populations of students with 
different interests and perhaps different aptitudes and 
activations with regard to the teaching profession. If this 
T^+^^'l^ii suggests that design of the programs should take 
into account these factors and consider differences in 
course content, sequencing of content, and methods of 
5f!??o ?S for students in different program routes. 

5-?: f^i significant trends were evident in the 

data relating to year of graduation and age. There was only 
weak support for the hypothesis that 1978 graduates, as 
compared to 1984 graduates, would have a more favourable 
view of non-practical aspects of the program. Although 
there was weak support for this finding the extent of these 
differences were not sufficient to justify any proposition 
1^2 f?*®'!®"*^®^**?? maturity among teachers will eventually 
i«J 1* understanding of the importance of the 

non-practical components of the program. 

The main emphasis in the reactioas to the program was the 
^o^^® **** practical components of the 

I?® ^^J"**'!® aspect. This opinion- ws 

further confirmed by the quite substantial support (66X) 
received for the suggestion of an internship arpart of the 
requirement of teacher certification. By con?ra?rthe 
suggestion for updating of qualifications at regular 

' TS!!rj^! T!*''®? limited support (yesr.38X, no=43%). 

These data indicate that teachers continue to value the 

4*?^°*".°! ^^^^'^ training even many years after 
tneir training and do not give much support to the need for 
compulsory updating of qualifications. One further finding 
with implications for the teacher education program is that 

' Tn3^!r fr!'!i^r themselves as very good teachers and 

indicate that their continued professional growth as 
teachers resulted from experience, advice from other 
teasers and in-service training. The contribution of 
further university training to professional growth was 

Jii, «.,i2??'®^ °£ T**®^,^®'^ fey *fe« 150 respondents, to 
iiiL^ S i^*"- the pre-service teacher education 

C?ff?**^*? o"«t«d, in this sample of teachers, a 
belief that the Faculty of Education had a role to play in 
their continued growth as teachers. 

JJ»o bfo«d implications to be drawn from these findings 
X? teacher education programs of the 1978 and 1984 
graduating years evaluated in this study, despite the many 
virtues they may have had, were not perceived as adequate or 
relevant by many of the students they were meant to serve 
in particular the non-practical aspects of the professional 
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program were not rated as adequate by a majority of the 
respondents. These teachers were, however concerned with 
problems relating to curriculum, instruction, and classsroom 
management but indicated these topics were generally not 
presented at all or wore poorly presented during their 
training program. The failure of past programs to deal 
adequately with these concerns no doubt affected the 
attitude of the respondents, who generally indicated they 
regarded the Faculty of Education a& largely irrelevan'^ to 
their continued professional growth of teachers. 

T^®^'^^"!*! appear to have important implications for 
the design of future programs in the Faculty of Education. 
The authors, however, do not imply that the opinions of the 
graduates represent any kind of authoritative wisdom which 
must dictate the direction of future changes in program 
design. Indeed, the authors would find themselves in 
disagreement with many of the opinions expressed by the 
majority of respondents. Even so, the authors would argue 
that the opinions expressed by the respondents represent an 
important and legitimate voice in the evaluation process and 
^J^®^^'**®" which needs to be taken into account in any 
effort to design a more appropriate and effective program. 
It does not appear inappropriate to conclude that a program 
Judged in slightly negative terms by its graduates is 
failing in its mandate. The remedy required may lie in a 
major reconceptualization of teacher education, especially 
. with regard to the relationship between theoretical and 
practical components of a program. 

ImPlicatlong for program ohar.ge 

The results of a survey like the present one must 
obviously be interpreted with care. Even though the return 
rate was over 40% it is possible that the respondents were 
motivated by an above average level of dissatisfaction with 
their professional training (or an above level of 
satisfaction with teaching as a profession). Perhaps a more 
serious difficulty is the temptation to use results such as 
these in a simplistic manner. If, as they did, most 
respondents indicate a greater degree of satisfaction with 
practical as opposed to "theoretical" components, this 

-might appear to indicate a need to increase the one at the 

. expense of the other. If the sole function of teacher 
education institutions were socializing prospective teachers 
to schools as they now exist, this course of action might be 
appropriate, but to the extent that the role of those 
institutions is to effect educational improvement and to 

.ensure a minimal lag between social and institutional 
change, we must be concerned to encourage teachers to be 
able to view education from a critical perspective. This 
perspective requires awareness of educational issues which 
go beyond. the immediate concerns of classroom management and 
lesson planning. To the extent that this awareness creates 
cognitive discomfort for people who must work in an already 

, overstressed environment there is a natural tendency to 
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embrace what is seen as immediately useful f.nd to reject the 
merely "theoretical" and this tendency exists even among the 
more experienced sample of teachers. 

However, what is clear from the present findings is a 
general dissatisfaction with the non-practical aspects of 

S*^ program which is too great to be dismissed 
or ignored. Regardless of how highly we value these 

theoretical components, we must concede that the low 
opinion recorded by "beginning" and " experienced" teachers 
alike will inevitably vitiate their impact on teaching 
performance. If seen as largely irrelevant by a majority of 
teachers, they will be heeded only to the extent needed to 
icquire a teaching certificate. 

Although it is not within the scope of this 
iSTrJ****^®" *° produce a blueprint for an improved teacher 
«v?f «J ?S Program, the results strongly suggest that, to the 

'^^^ were not 

-substantially different from the existing program, certain 
courses of action ought to be considered to improve existing 
practice. The Implications of the data obtained from this 
study suggest the following actions: 

^: ^ ^ radical revision of the program to ensure a more 
iru^"*?F**^°" theory and practice. The frequency 
with which written comments referred to the Irrelevancy of 
theoretical courses indicates that their relevance to 
Classroom practice was not well established by faculty 
.members and not well understood by a majority of students. 
One strategy for accomplishing thi? integration would be to 
associate classroom practice more closely with the content 
Of theoretical courses and to ensure that the content of 
theoretical courses and the requirements of practical 
activities are co-ordinated and reflected a developmental 
sequence appropriate and realistic for pre-service teachers. 
The suggestions in the literature of the need for a more 
reflective model of teaching preparation with more 
. substantial blocks of field experience early in the program, 
appears to be a suggestion worthy of serious consideration. 
*u re-organization of the sequencing of courses in 

the program to correspond more to the perceptions of 
students as to their training needs. Current practice 
places several of the more theoretical courses at the 
. beginning^ of the training program, but these courses are not 
well received by laost students, possibly because they are 
not developmentally receptive to the concepts presented at 
that stage of their professional development. One negative 
consequence of the present timing may be that Issues central 
to the development of a critical and enlightened teaching 
profession are not well understood, or are even rejected by 
an audience for Mhou the issues have long term significance. 
*t "ff*®? * consequence of students not 

^ breadth of life experiences, nor the 

practical eaveriences of teaching necessary to effectively 
.assimilate the Information and appreciate its relevance for 
the teaching profession. It appears evident that the 
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majority of pre-service teachers are concerned with 
"survival" skills and regard information not related to this 
issue, as largely irrelevant • It therefore seems necessary 
to take these views into account and develop a more 
appropriate sequence for the delivery of the components of 
the teacher education program. Included in this develof^nent 
would be the notion of compulsoiry continuing education 
course requirements. Despite the slightly negative views of 
respondents to this question such a requirement is a 
legitimate and viable means of ensuring that teachers are 
given the opportunity, at specified intervals, to re-assess 
their philosophy of teaching. 

3. The inclusion in the program of more specific 
information related to theoretical and practical aspects of 
classroom mcmagement. Although many faculty would claim 
that classroom management issues were included as topics in 
several courses, the perceptions of most respondents to the 
questionnaire was, that the topic was either not dealt with 
at all, or was dealt with in a cursory fashion* However, 
current conditions within the classroom mean that 
pre-service teachers need much more sophisticated knowledge 
and skills for classroom management than were required 
previously, when an authoritarian classroom environment 
prevailed, and chis information does not lend itself to 
being presented incidentally. To develop the competence 
necessary for tha effective management of clas3rooms in 
today's schools, students require the systematic 
presentation of inf orir^acion related both to the theoretical 
understanding of the behavioural principles involved, and 
practical applications for the classroom. This information 
should be delivered in two different courses (or modules), 
the first dealing with more basic issues and delivered to 
coincide with initial teaching experiences, and a second, 
more advanced course delivered after the initial teaching 
experiences have been completed and time has elapsed to 
allow for adequate reflection of those experiences. The 
arguments presented here could equally well be applied to 
the issue of ''effective teaching**. Our interpretation of 
the data from the questionnaire suggests that many of the 
problems with the program, identified by the respondents, 
reflect the fact that too little eniphasis has been placed on 
the systematic study of the literature relating to effective 
teaching. 

4. The provision of different teacher education 
programs to students in the BEd / ELEM groups and students 
in the AD / SEC groups. The recommendation is based on 
evidence that a difference exists between the attitudes of 
the students in these two groupings toward the Academic 
component, and that this difference is sufficient to require 
a different emphasis within the training program. It is 
perhaps important to emphasize that the attitude of the BEd 
/ ELEM group towards the Academic component was quite 
positive but remained well below that of the AD / SEC group. 
This may suggest that the existing academic requirements for 
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the BEd / ELEM group are not as closely tied to their 
professional development needs as are the requirements for 
the AD / SEC group. However, it is beyond the scope of the 
present study to specify the exact nature of the program 
modifications required to accommodate to the differences in 
attitude to this component. 

5. The incorporation into the program of some form of 
internship. The strong support offered by the graduates to 
this option reinforces the opinion held by many faculty that 
such an option offered late in the program would provide 
graduates with a greater sense of proficiency before taking 
up their first appoinments. This period of transition, from 
student to teacher, would provide short term benefits to 
the student and their first year pupils, and a long term 
benefit to the student by ensuring a better long term 
adjustment to the demands of the teaching profession. 
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TABLE I 



Characteristics of che SacsvLe (n-155) 









Valid 


Label 




Frequencies 


Percentages 






o3 


43 








57 




No response 


9 




Sex 


Male 


48 


31 




Pemdl (* 


lU / 


by 


Year of 


1978 


o / 


43 


Graduation 


1984 


88 


57 


Pattern of 


B.Ed. 




47 


Program 


A.D. 


OO 


44 




Other 


lA 






Primary 


/a 


50 




Secondary 


77 


50 


Additional 


University Courses 








No 


81 


52 




Yes 


74 


48 


Satisfaction With Career as a Teacher 








Very Unsatisfied 


11 


7.1 ) 




Unsatisfied 


6 


3.9 ) 




Neutral 


9 


5.8 6 




Satisfied 


66 


^2.6 ) „, 




Very Satisfied 


63 


40.6 ) " 
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TABLE 2 



Graduate Rating of Specific Aspects 
of Program Content 



Specific Aspects of Program Content 


Code 


Means & 


S.D.'s 


Acddemic content 








knowledge for teaching 
knowledge of subject area 


: '1 

B2 


3.5 
3.5 


.2 
•2 


Theoretical content 


J 
1 

! 






lessons planning 
instructional strategies 
child development 
classroom management 
classroom organization 


B3 1 

B5 j 
B6 

B? ' 

i 
1 


2.8 
3.0 
3.0 
2.3 
2.4 


.3 
.3 
.3 
.4 
.4 
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TABLE 3 



Means for Satisfaction Level of Program Components 

• , f 



Program 
Components 


Scale 3: 

(5 point scale) 

Components of 

E^ogram 


waits vana s / 
Scale 2: 
(3 point scale) 
Time in Program 


Scale 1: 

(3 point scale) 

Sequencing of 

Proeran 


Academic courses 




K .9) 


1.9 


(.5) 


1.9 


(.2) 


Education Electives 


3.3 


(1.0) 


2.2 


(.6) 


1.7 


(.5) 


Social Foundations 
of Education 


2.5 


( .9) 


1.6 


(.6) 


1.9 


(.4) 


School Organization 


2.6 


(1.0) 


1.9 


(.7) 


2.0 


(.5) 


Psychology of Learning 
& Instruction 


3.4 


( .9) 


2.2 


(.6) 


1.8 


(.5) 


Curriculum &i 
Instruction 


3.4 


(1.1) 


2.5 


(.5) 


1.7 


(.6) 


Seminar and School 
Experience 


3.9 


(1.0) 


2.5 


i 

(.6) j 

1 


1.7 


(.5) 


Student Teaching 


4.5 


( .7) 


2.7 


1 

(A) 


1.5 


(.6) 


Micro-Teaching 


4.2 


( .9) 


2.4 


(.6) 


1.7 


(.6) 
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lABLE 4 



Means Satisfaction Levels for Three Categories 
of the Program Components 

ff 



Categories 

ffrnm jil #> 


Means 


(and SD's) 


Academic courses 
(Ci) 


3.8 


(.9) 


Theoretical courses 
C2+C3+C4+C5+C6 


3.0 


(.6) 


Practical courses 
C7+C8+C9 


4.2 


(.6) 
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TABLE 5 

Analysis of Variance for Satisfaction 
With Program X Program Route 



Dependent 
Variable 


Code 


Source of 
Variation 


df 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 
Squares 


P 


Academic courses 
-general content 


Bl 


Between groups 
Within groups 


2 

152 


14.8 
161.6 


7.4 
1.0 


6.9*** 


Academic courses 
-knowledge content 


B2 


Between groups 
Within groups 


2 

151 , 


8.4 
182.0 


4.2 
1.2 


3.5* 


Academic component 


Cl 


Between groups 
Within groups 


: 

2 i 
142 1 


9.0 
112.8 


4.5 


5.7** 


Education 
Electives 


C2 


Between groups 
Within groups 


1 

2 

137 1 

c 


7.7 
146.0 


3.8 
1.0 

■ 


3.6* 


Curriculum and 
Instruction 


! 


Between groups 
Within groups 


2 i 
139 ; 

t 
1 


9.1 
163.6 


4.5 
1.1 


3.8* 


Student Teaching 


ca i 

i 

! 


: 

Between groups | 
Within groups 


* 

2 I 
141 I 

i 

t 
\ 

f 

i 


3.5 
70.1 




3.5* 



* p < .05 
** p < .01 
*** p < .001 
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TABLE 6 



Tukey Tests for Satisfaction With Program X Program Route 



Dependent 




Means (and SD's! 




Groups 
Significantly 


Variable 


Code 


B.Bd. 


A.D. 


O.T. 


Different 


Academic courses 
-general content 


Bl 


3.2 


3.7 


4.0 


OT>B.Ed* 
AD>B.Ed. 


Academic courses 
-knowledge content 


B2 


3.2 


3.7 


3.7 


AD>B.Ed. 


Academic component 


Cl 


3.5 


3.9 


4.3 

1 


OT>B.Ed. 
AD>B.Ed. 


Education Elect ives 


C2 


3.5 


3.0 


! 

3.2 i 


B.Ed.>AD 


Curriculum and 
Instruct ion 


C6 


3.6 


3.1 


3.6 

: 


B.Ed.>AD 


Studenc Teaching 


C8 


4.7 


4.3 


4.4 


B.Ed.>AD 
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TABLE 7 

Analysis of Variance for Satisfactioa With Time 
and Sequencing of Program 



Dependent 
Variable 


Code 


Source of 
Variation 


df 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean \ 
Squares ■ 


p 


Education 
Electives (time) 




Between groups 
Within groups 


1 ' 

1 140 


6.6 
59.6 


3.3 ; 

.4 ! 


7.8*** 


Time (Scale 3) 


Ci-9 


Between groups 
Within groups 


2 

147 


76.9 
1727.2 


t 

33.4 ! 
11.7 1 


3.2* 


Social Foundations 
of Education 
(sequence) 


C3 


Between groups 
Within groups 


2 

127 

i 


1.8 
27.6 


.9 • 
.2 1 


4.2** 


Curriculum and 
Instruction 
(sequence) 


C6 


Between groups j 
Wit *in groups I 

1 


1 

2 

142 


4.8 
50.6 


2.4 I 

.3 : 

i 
1 


6.8*** 



* p < .05 
** p < .01 
*** p < .001 
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Tukey Test for S;»fi .fa ction With Tim^ 
and Sequence of Prog ram 



I>e pendent 
Variable 



Education 
Electives (time) 



Time (Scale 2) 



Social Foundations 
of Education 
(sequence) 



Curriculum and 
Instruction 
(sequence) 



Groups 

Significantly 
Different 



B.Ed.>AD 
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TABLE 9 



^t^ Test f or Satisfaction With Program X 
Elementary and Secondary StrP^mg 



Dependent Variable Code 



Academic courses 
"general content 

Academic courses 
-knowledge content 

Academic component 
(Scale 3) 

Academic component 
(Scale 2) 

Education Electives 
(Scale 2) 

School Organization 
(Scale 1) 

Curriculum & 
Instruction 
(Scale 1) 



Cl 

C4 
C6 



Means 



Eleaentary Secondary 



Bl 3.2 (1.0) 



B2 3.1 (1.0) 



Cl 3.5 ( .9) 



1.7 ( .5) 

2.3 ( .6) 

1.9 ( .5) 

1.5 ( .5) 



3.9 (1.1) 

3.8 (1.0) 

4.1 ( .8) 

2.1 ( .4) 

2.1 ( .7) 

2.1 ( .5) 

1.9 ( .5) 



•t' value 



-3.8*** 
-4.27*** 
-3.8*** 
-4.7*** 

2.0* 
-2.1* 
-3.8*** 



2 tailed * p < .05 

probability *** p < .ool 
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TABLE 10 



for Attitude to Program X Year of Gradti^ t i 



Dependent 
Variable 


! Code 




Means 




't' value 


1 


1978 

1 


1984 




Education Elect ives 
(Scale 2) 




1 2.0 


( .7) 


2.3 


( .6) 


-2.3* 


Social Foundations 
of Education 
(Scale 1) 


1 

; 
1 


! 1.8 

1 

1 


( .5) 


2.0 


( .4) 


-2.1* 


School Organization 
(Scale 2) 


C4 


2.1 


( .6) 


1.8 


( .7) 


2.85** 


Psychology of Learning 1 
and Instruction ' 
(Scale 1) I 


C5 


1.7 


( .5) 


1.9 


( .5) 


-2.0* 


I 

Curriculum and ! 
Instruction (Scale 1) i 

1 

Seminar & School ( 
Experience (Scale 2) 


i 


1.8 


( .6) 


1.6 


( .6) 


1.93* 




2.6 


( .5) 


2.4 


( .6) 


2.26* 


Components (Scale 3) 

i 


Cl-9 


28.3 


(6.5) 


30.5 


(4.8) 


-2.2* 



For 2 tail * p < .05 

probability ** p < .01 
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TABLE 11 



Dependent 
Variable 



Academic courses 
-general content 



Code 



Academic courses 
-knowledge content 

Education Electives 
(Scale 2) 

School Organization 
(Scale 2) 

Curriculum and 
Instruction 
(Scale 1) 

Curriculum and 
Instruction 
(Scale 2) 

Curriculum and 
Instruction 
(Scale 3) 

Components 



Mean s & SD 

^^29 i 



29+ 



^1 3.2 (1.0) 

^2 3.2 (1.0) 

^2 2.4 ( .6) 

^4 1.7 ( .7) 

^6 I 3.7 (1.0) 

C6 ! 2.6 ( .5) I 

1.6 ( .6) 

31.1 (5.1) 



3.7 (1.0) 
3.6 (1.0) 



C6 



C1-C9 



Por 2 tail 
probabilicy 



* P < .05 
** P < .01 



't' value 



-2.5** 



-2.5** 



( .6) 


j 3.1** 


( .6) 


-2.5** 


(1.0) 


i 2.68** 


( .5) 


1.9* 


( .5) 


-1.9* 


(6.0) 


2.8** 
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TABLE 12 



At titude to Programs X Sex of Resp ondent- 



Dependent Variable 


Code 


Heans 


r 

't* Value 






Male 


Penale 




Child Development 


BS 


2.7 


3.1 


-2,3** 


Academic component 
(Scale 2) 


Cl 


2.1 


1.9 


2,44** 


Social Foundations 
of Education 
(Scale 2) 


C3 


1.8 


1.5 


2,23* 


Curriculum & Instruction 
(Scalp '^^ 


C6 


2.9 


3.6 


-3.08** 


Curriculum & Instruction 
(Scale 1) 


C6 


1.9 


1.6 

■ 


2.09* 


Student Teaching 
(Scale 1) 


C8 


1 

1.6 


; 

1.4 


2.00* 


Present Teaching Ability 


D5 


4.3 


4.5 


-2.17* 


Satisfaction with 
Career 


As 

i 


3.7 


4.1 


-2.20* 



2 tail * p < .05 

probability ** p < .01 
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TABLE 13 



Means* For Adequa c y of Program Com ponents X Pro.r.n. ...... 

(B^ ./A.D.) Program Str eamJgWs^^ 




Social Foundations 
of Education 

School Organization 



Psychology of Uarning 
& Instruction 

Curriculum & 
Instruction 

Seminar & School 
Experience 

Student Teaching 

Mi cro-Teaching 



* Ratings on a 5 point scale 
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I APPENDIX A: QUESTIONNAIRE 

i 
i 



P ERJC 
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GRADUATE EVALUATION OF THE TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM 



Section A; Socio-demographic data. 



Coding 
OHice Use Only 



1. 
2. 



ERIC 



Age: 
Sex 



yrs 



1 Hale 

2 Female 



Year of graduation 1- '78 

2- '84 ~ 

Pattern of program: 
B.Ed. 1- Early Childhood 

2- Elementary 

3- Secondary (Math & Sc) 
^~ " (Humanities) 

After Degree 5- Elementary 

6- Secondary (Hath & Sc) 

7- " (Humanities) 
Other 8- B.Ed. /B.Husic 

9- B.Ed. /B. He. 

10- B.Ed.(Phys.Ed. major) 

11- U.H./R.R.C.C. 

Mark the grades you are currently teaching and whether or not you are teaching 
subjects and the grade levels for which you were trained. 



I I I I 
1 2 3 

/ / / 
4 5 

6 

7 



/ / / 
8 9 



Currently 
teaching 



Subjects 
trained for 
(YES or NO) 



Trained for 
this grade level 
(YES or NO) 



K 

8 ~ 

9 

10 — 

11 

12 ~ 

In previous teaching appointments have you taught subjects 1-NO 

or grade levels for which you were not trained? 2-YES 

If NO, go to question 7. 

If YES, please complete below: 

Grades taught 



/ / / 
10 11 



/ / / 
12 13 



/ / / 
14 15 



LI 

16 



Subjects taught 
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I 



- 2 - 

7. Since graduation have you taken any University courses? 1- NO / / 

2- YES 17 

If YES, please specify type of course or program undertaken: 



o. Uow satisfied are you now with your 1 very unsatisfied / / 

career as a teacher? 2 unsatisfied 18 

3 neutral 

4 satisfied 

5 very satisfied 



Section B: General section^ 

IN THIS SECTION YOU ARE ASKED TO RESPOND TO THE QUESTIONS USING A 5-POINT RATING SCALE 

1- ver- poorly 

2- poorly 
3~adequately 

4- quite well 

5- very well 

YOU ARE INVITED TO ADD A BRIEF COMMENT IF YOU WISH TO ELABORATE. 

(Note: ''Academic program" refers to courses taken outside the Education Faculty, 
"professional program" refers to courses taken in the Education Faculty). 

1. Do you feel your academic courses provided you 1-2—3-4-5 / / 

with a sufficiently broad general education to provide 19 
the knowledge necessary for good teaching? 











2. Do you f«iel your academic 
with sufficient knowledge of your 
area? 


courses provided you 
particular subject 


1-2-3-4-5 


/ / 
20 



3. Do you feel the professional program prepared 
you adequately in knowledge and use of curriculum so as 

to be able to prepare appropriate lessons and instruc- ^ J 

tional sequences? 1-2-3-4-5 21 
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4. Do you feel the professional program prepared you 
adequately in knowledge of how to develop lessons and in- 
structional sequences and implement them using appropriate / / 
instructional strategies? 1-2-3-4-5 lY 



5. Do you feel the professional program prepared you 
adequately with regard to your knowledge about children, / / 

child development and the way children learn? 1-2-3-4-5 iT 



6. Do you feel the professional program prepared you 
adequately in the area of selecting and implementing / / 

appropriate classroom management strategies? 1-2-3-4-5 24~ 



7. Do you feel the professional program you received 
prepared you adequately as a teacher in the area of / / 

classroom organization? 1-2-3-4-5 



- 4 - 



Section C: Attir.ude to Program Components 



IN TUIS SECTION YOU ARE REQUESTED TO RESPOND TO TUREE QUESTIONS REGARDING YOUR ATflTUDE 
TO THE COMPOHEKTS OF YOUR TEACUER EDUCATION PROGRAM; EACU QUESTION HAS ITS OWN RATING 
SCALE FOR EACH OP T«E PROGRAM COMPONENTS; RATE EACH COMPONENT ON EACH OP THE TliREE SCALES 
BY CIRCLING ONE OF THE NUMBERS; (Note: "Academic program" refers to courses taken in 
other faculties). 



SCALE I: WHAT IS YOUR ATTITUDE TO THE SEQUENCING OK THESE COMPONENTS 
WITHIN YOUR PROGRAM? 1-needed earlier in program, 2~sequencing about right, 
3~needed later in program. 



SCALE 2: WHAT IS YOUR ATTITUDE TO THE AMOUNT 
OF TIME SPENT IN THE PROGRAM IN THESE 
COMPONENTS? I-Iess time desireable, 2-time 
about right, 3-inore tine desireable. 



SCALE 3: WHAT IS YOUR 
ATTITUDE TO THE ADEQUACY 
WITH WHICH THESE COMPONENTS 
CONTRIBUTED TO YOUR DEVELOP- 
MENT AS A TEACUER? 1-very 
negat i ve , 2-negat i ve , 
3-neut ral , 4-positive, 
5- very positive 

COMPONENTS 
!• Academic courses 

2. Education elect ives 

3* Social foundations 
of education 

4* School organiz^ation 

5. Psychology of learn- 
ing & instruction 



6« Curriculum & 
instruction 

7* Seminar & school 
experience 

8. Student teaching 

9* Micro-teaching 

(if not taken circle- 
NOT APPLICABLE) 



SCALE 3 
1-2 3-4-5 

1-2-3-4-5 

1-2-3-4-5 

1-2-3-4-5 
1-2-3-4-5 

1-2-3-4-5 

1-2-3-4-5 

1-2-3-A-5 
1-2-3-4-5 



SCALE 2 
1-2-3 

1-2-3 

1-2-3 

1-2-3 
1-2-3 

1-2-3 

1-2-3 

1-2-3 
1-2-3 



SCALE 1 
1-2-3 

1-2-3 

1-2-3 

1-2-3 
1-2-3 

1-2-3 

1-2-3 

1-2-3 
1-2-3 



ill! 
26 27 28 
I I I I 
'29 30 31 
I I I I 
32 33 34 

I I I I 

35 36 37 

I I I I 

38 39 40 

I I I I 
41 42 43 

I I I I 
44 45 46 

I I I I 
47 48 49 
fill 
50 51 52 
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Section D; Perceptions about Teacher Education 



!♦ Have your perceptions changed since graduation 
about what is important for you to know as a teacher? 



YES- 3 
HO-2 
UNDECIDED- 1 
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2. Would you favour the inclusion of a one year YES-3 
internship as part of a professional training program NO-2 
leading to certification? UNDECIDED-I 
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3. Would you favour a proposal requiring teachers YES-3 

to update their certification (for example every 5 to NO-2 

10 years) through the successful completion of upgrad- UMDECIDED-I 
ing courses? 
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4. Ilow would you rate your teaching ability 
at the end of the program? 



5. How would you rate your teaching ability 



nowi 



6* Since graduation what factors have 
contributed most to your continuing growth 
as a teacher? (Rate each of the items 5=very 
important, 4=important, 3=useful, 2=6f little 
use, l=not applicable-not used) 



VERY GOOD-5 
GOOD-4 
FAIR-3 
POOR-2 
VERY POOR-1 

VERY GOOD-5 
GOOD-4 
FAIR-3 
POOR-2 
VERY POOR-1 

BXPERIENCE--1 
OWN READING-2 
INSBRVICE-3 
OTUER TEACUERS-4 
UNIVERSITY COURSES-S 
OTHER-6 
(please specify) 



/_/_ 
56 



/_/ 
57 



/ / / 
58 59 



I 



ERLC 
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7. Bow would you rate the length MUCH TOO LONG-l 

your training program? A LITTLE TOO LONG-2 

ABOUT RIGUT-3 
A LITTLE TOO SUORT-4 
MUCH TOO SHORT-5 



8. In general, what is your overall VERY GOOD-5 

reaction to the program of studies you GOOD-4 
undertook to prepare you as a teacher? ADEQUATE-3 

POOR-2 
VERY POOR-1 



9. Please add any further comments you would J ike to make about your 
teacher education program. 

(i) What, if any, were the strengths/weaknesses of your training program? 



(li) In view of your teaching experience, what important aspects of 
teaching do you feel would have been a valuable addition to your teacher 
education program? 



